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ABSTRACT 



In establishing a research base for the 
accreditation of teacher preparation programs, the present standards, 
as established in the "Recommended Standards for Teacher Education" 
(ED 037 423) of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE) , should be developed into a set of multiple 
standards to fit diverse programs and several levels of quality. 
Additional criteria for measuring the effects of preparation programs 
should also be formulated, based on career line information, 
especially retention in teaching, client satisfaction, and above all, 
the teaching behavior of students during the program and after 
graduation. Typical problems encountered in reviewing research on the 
relationship of teacher behavior to preparation programs are the lack 
of replication of studies, the lack of information given on specific 
research procedures, and the lack of a common theoretical framework. 
One step toward overcoming these problems would be the establishment 
of an evaluation team for screening research relevant to teacher 
education. Organizations like NEA and AERA could cooperate to develop 
standardized research designs to be made available to teacher 
preparation programs. (RT) 
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A Research Base For The Accreditation Of Teacher Preparation Programs* * 

John Herbert, The Ontario Institute For Studies In Education and 

The University of Toronto 

The other papers of this symposium ask what light research has 
thrown and can throw on the present criteria, procedures, and 
standards of accreditation of basic teacher preparation programs 
adopted by the American Association of Colleges For Teacher Education 
on the recommendation of its Evaluative Criteria Study Commi ifee. 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider how a research base 
might be established for the development of alternative or 
supplementary accreditation standards. Such research would 
deal with questions of curriculum evaluation and design, and with 
the evidence we nave and need in guiding institutions in 
strengthening their teacher preparation programs. 

The Recommended Standards 

The direction here recommended is in keeping with the current 
policy of the AACTE as expressed in the new Recommended Standards 
For Teacher Education (AACTE, 1969). While previous drafts were 

aimed to "help to protect children and youth from ill-prepared 
school personnel" (AACTE, 1968, p. I), the newest document 
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cleariy states that the goal is to set up procedures which will 
assure the public that accredited programs ’’meet national standards 



of quality/’ that ’’children and youth are served by we I I -prepared 
personnel,” and that the teaching profession is advanced ’’through 
the improvement of preparation programs.” (AACTE, 1969, p. I) 
While the earl ier goal merely made it necessary to identify the 
bad eggs, the new aims require a much clearer knowledge than we 
now have of the possible meaning of the word ’’standards" in the 



current document, the relationship between the nature of programs 
and the teaching ability of their graduates and the values 
which should i ’form efforts toward improving programs. The 
changes here proposed are also in accordance with some of the most 
advanced proposals for changes in teacher preparation. (Stiles, 

I96S, ) Before turning to the question of alternative 

criteria and research evidence, I should like to clarify my 
position by examining some underlying issues raised by the Recommended 
Standards . 

Criteria, Standards, and Values 

In discussing these Issues it will be helpful to make a 
distinction between two words which are often used synonymously; 
’’criteria” and "standards.” I will use the word "criterion" to 
refer to a characteristic which is to be examined by an accrediting 
team. I will reserve the word "standard” for a qualitative 
or quantitative measure of the degree or extent to which a program 







possesses that characteristic. For example, the following statement 
in section G4. I of the Recommended Standards is by my definition 
a criterion: "Standard: the library is adequate to support the 

instruction, research and services pertinent to each teacher 
preparation program." (AACTE, 1969, p. II) The subsections, 
v/hich consist of questions pertaining to such matters as diversity 
of holdings, library use, and annual expenditure, make this 
criterion more specific, so that the staff of the program knows 
what characteristics of the library the accrediting team will 
consider. But only if a minimum standard is explictly stated 

the library shall contain at ieast 200 dollars worth of ' 

m 

books per student), can the program see how far it must improve 
ids library to attain accreditation. And only if a continuum or 
set of continua is presented, indicating various standards 
below and above the minimum for each specific criterion, can a 
program compare its resources with those of other programs or 
aim at a given degree of improvement. 

With very rare exceptions, the present document indicates the 
general areas of a program to be assessed - that is, it establishes 
criteria - but it does not state standards. One exception is 
\ the requ i rement that at least one-third of any program must be 

[ in liberal studies. Even here, however, it is unclear whether 

f there is also a top limit which in turn constitutes a minimum 

f for other components. It rray be argued that the liberal studies 
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componerrf is limited by the requirements of the professional 
component, but this is described as intended to ’’provide a set of 
categories through which an institution can describe and review 
the professional studies component of the various teacher education 
curricula it offers.” So the requirement here is merely that each 
program will contain something recognizable as belonging to each 
named category. 

What this amounts to is a set of criteria analogous to those 
established for the evaluation of libraries. Such criteria might 
be thought of as minimum standards: a program must show some 

evidence of attention to each of the criteria in all the categories 
in the document, If this is the case the standards are so low that 

t 

they are unlikely to serve as incentives for improvement and will 
at best duplicate state and regional accreditation. More likely, 
however, there are hidden standards behind the criteria, or each 
accrediting team must in practice establish its own standards, 
adjusting them perhaps to the professional goals and values of 
particular programs it is responsible for examining. 

The AACTE has thus tacitly recognized two serious issues: 
the problem of conflicting values within or between accred i tat ion 
groups and between accreditation groups and the program to be 
accredited; and the difficulty of obtaining evidence adequate to 
establish or support standards. Accreditation, even when it is 
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. merely to ensure minimum resources or continued progress 

° S any program may sef tor itseit, nevertheiess 

assumes that some vaiues exist. These vaiues may he economic: 
maximum allocation nr 

oca on or optimum use of facilities m- * , 

reel lines or of human and 

curricular resources. Thev n-,., k= 

Y 1 d Y b„ pedagogical; preparing the 

"* ° f ft -' d “ “» •<<«'.• m o.rta,, M„», of 

programs continuously evaiuate and modify their own practices. 

n any case the determination of such valuer 

UCh /aluos Precedes accreditation 

procedures, even the establishment of criteria T o I • , .* 

... , cnreria. To I ist criteria 

u to leave standards inexDliri+ . . 

inexplicit does not in itself resolve the 

problem of conflicting or unsubstantiated values. 

Cut-off Points 



Research based on the current d*,-. 

ren I- Recorm^e^tandards might h«| D 
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y finding ou, .tat at.nd.nd, accreditation ,„ |y 
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accreditation procedures. If the minimum standards applied by 
accreditation teams are low, then only Inferior programs will 
be affected. If the cut-off points are high, then marginal 
programs may seek to meet them, but programs which are clearly 
below or above the standard are unlikely to be much affected, 
n procedure other than the establishing of a cut-off point seems 
to be required to establish standards beyond the minimum level 
which simply ensures that an institution has the resources and 
facilities necessary to operate a teacher preparation program 
at all. 

Single versus Multiple Standards 

Obviously, if standards are to exceesd such a minimum level, 
there will be a conflict betv/een the desire to apply a single set 
of standards to all institutions and so "ensure national standards 
of quality" (A ACTE: , 1969), and the desire to leave institutions 
free to design their own programs. As has been pointed out, 

"the single standard necessitates the framing of component criteria 
in very broad terms in order that they be operable," and as a 
result they are "often only statements of good intention...." 
(Evers, 1967, p. 61) Again, research may help. It would be 
possible to describe existing programs of various typos in terms 
of the component criteria provided in the Recommended Standards 
and to formulate sets of explicit standards for each component of 
all the main types of program. The components of every program 
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selected for study could then be rated unsatisfactory, minimal, 
good, or excellent by standards applicable to programs of that 
type. The resulting descriptions and ratings, presented as 
anonymous case studies, could be matched with those of almost 
any program to be accredited and a corresponding profile 
identified. As new programs are devised, appropriate descriptions 
and standards could be added. Instead of a cut-off point, this 
procedure would employ a series of descriptive-evaluative statements 
of a number of key components of teacher education programs. 

It would, moreover, avoid tho need to value one educational 
philosophy over another. 

Sel f-Eva I uation 

Multiple standards developed in this way would provide a means 
for detailed assessment and comparison of ihe facilities, 
organization, and curricular and human resources of preparation 
programs, since these are the components dealt with in four of 
the five sections of the Recommended Stanrter rk. The fifth 
section, "Evaluation, Program Review, and Planning," also 
provides a basis for describing resources of a somewhat different 
kind: the institution must conduct "a well-defined plan for 

evaluating the teachers it prepares" and must use the evaluation 
results "in the study, development, and Improvement of its teacher 
education programs. The criteria are the existence and employment 
of evaluation procedures and plans for modification of programs. 

The institution and not the accrediting agency is to evaluate the 
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effectiveness of its programs and of its efforts at improvement 
These criteria are valuable in themselves insofar as they 
indicate a necessary component of preparation programs. Self- 
evaluation is a continuing process while accreditation is an 
occasional procedure. In stressing self-evaluation, moreover, 
the AACTE is in effect giving credit to programs which have 



conducted or supported research on teaching behavior. As I 
shall try to show later, there are several ways in which 
research can help to implement this recommendation. However, 
it is difficult to see how, finally, an accreditation agency 
can develop standards for assessing the adequacy of self-evaluation 
procedures without at some stage making some judgment of the 
impact of the total program on the Teaching behavior of Its 
graduates and on what goes on In the schools. The emphasis on 
resources is a tradition which goes back at least to the Flowers 
Report of 1948; but, it has been pointed out, although It was 
good in its day, "excellence demands more vigorous research in 

the future particularly on the resulfs the programs achieve." 
(Mauker* f 962, p.7) 

What Should Be Researched? 

The question then arises in what way the results of teacher 
preparation can be assessed - and what kinds of results should 
be selected for examination. It has often been argued that the 
validity of the evaluation of a teacher preparation program 



increases if the evidence is collected as close as possible to 
the "final product" or the "Ihird level" - the changes in the pupil . 
(Woodring, 1957, p. 62) Though indisputable in theory, this argument 
does not work In practice. While we should do more and better 
research on which teacher behaviors result in changes in pupil 
behavior, it is not expedient to evaluate teacher preparation 

programs by such changes in the schools where the teachers find 
emp I oyment. 

Pupil changes occur to a great number of -different individuals, 

each of unknown personal ity, unpredictable cultural conditionino 
and idiosyncratic response. The reaction to any teacher cannot 
necessarily be attributed to the teacher and much less to the 
teachers' preparation. Moreover, pupil changes, except responses 
to tests, are extremely difficult to record accurately. In any 
case, such changes occur in environments where the teachers of 
teachers control only one of the variables - the training the 
teacher receives - and there is evidence that any effect of the 
training can be driven underground at least temporarily by the 
anxieties Inherent In beginning teaching. 

Combination of variables - the school and home environment of the 
pupils, the decisions of the teacher's peers and admin \ strators, 
and those of the teacher himself - may result in placing him in 
a position where regardless of the training received or the criteria 
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used, he either cannot fail or cannot succeed. It would 

thus be no more reasonable to evaluate a teacher preparation 

program by the way pupils learn in the classroom of graduates 

then to evaluate a program of medical training by the health 

of the population its graduates serve. Therefore, though it 

is theoretically attractive to relate pupil behavior to accreditation 

this seems unlikely to be feasible in the foreseeable future. 

As Ryans found: "With all the attractiveness of judgement of 

teacher behavior from its products [e.g. pupil changes]... 
the disadvantages of such approaches seem to outweigh' their 
advantages.” (Ryans, I960, p. 71) 

When we concentrate instead on teaching behavior the chances 
of obtaining meaningful information become much greater. The 
available research is growing rapidly and is already having an 
impact on teacher preparation. (Bruce, 1969, p. 415) We can use 
the results of direct observation of teaching and also data 
about indirect variables which may be related to the teachers’ 
preparation. Both are potentially very fruitful lines of evidence 
for the accreditation of programs and for the improvement of 
teacher preparation. 



} 



New Complementary Criteria 

The criteria which I should like to propose differ from 
those included in the Recommended Standards in that they are based 



on the description, not of programs, but of the behavior 
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of teachers prepared by the programs to be accredited. To 
establish standards based on these criteria it would not be 
necessary to establish an invariant relation of particular components 
of the preparation programs to the behavior of its graduates, since 
similar results may be produced by disparate causes. Moreover, a 
program which has achieved results held to be acceptable or 
desirable should in the absence of strong counter-evidence, 
be presumed to employ appropriate means. Programs seeking to 
improve their effectiveness could act on the information gathered 
during accreditation by attempting to determine specific factors 
within or beyond their institutions which might affect the teaching 
behavior of their graduates in desirable and undesirable ways. 

Evidence on the behavior of teachers may be gathered by 
examining records, by obtaining testimony from students, graduates, 
or supervisors in oral or written form, and by observation of 
teaching. There are indications that at least some of these types 
of evidence discriminate among teacher preparation programs 
(Start, 1967, Report 2, Bledsoe, 1967), but that each is subject 
to some limitations which would need to be taken into account 
in formulating criteria and standards. Three of the most 
promising types of evidence seem to be career line data, client 
satisfaction, and direct evidence about teaching. Although 
only a few studies can be cited here, much more research has 
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been done in each area and there are obvious practical reasons 
why we should consider each area carefully. 

Career I i ne data 

Information about career lines includes such matters as 
was i age from teaching, ratings and recommendations of supervisors, 
types of teaching and administrative positions held, participation 
in research and program development, further training and education 
undertaken, and so on. Some career line information, for 
example wastage from teaching, would clearly be highly relevant 
and important for accreditation. The present criteria do not 
call for any information on the number of years that graduates 
spend in teaching, only on whether or not they enter the teaching 
profession (AACTE 1969). It might, however, be considered 
that an average of at least three years teaching is necessary to 
justify the expenditure of resources in teacher training. After 
all, a teacher w ho remains in teaching for four years costs half 
as much to educate as two teachers who stay in the profession for 
two years each. To make wastage a criterion would implement the 
goals of accred i tat i on since reduction of wastage would cut 
down the number of inexperienced teachers in the schools and 
the number of students in preparation programs, thus making for 
more stable teaching staffs and releasing resources for the improve- 
ment of programs. 
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Information on wastage is already being collected in some 
states (Charters, 1969, Or! ick, i 965 ) and also by some teacher 
preparation programs in their follow-up studies reported in the 
educational journals. Studies of teacher mobility often omit 
information on training programs in preference to information on 
age and sex, (NEA'> 1969) which of course are 
clues to the incidence of marriage and pregnancy, two major 
reasons why teachers drop out, but which are probably of less 
significance to the profession. Researchers may be able to 
describe groups or types of graduates and the conditions under 
which they have high or low survival rates. They could investigate 
variables which seem likely to be related to wastage, including 
the appropriateness of the new teachers’ skills for the initial 
teaching position, and attempt to locate particular program 
components or variables which might be altered to reduce wastage. 
Such research would 1 be of considerable practical and theoretical 
interest - . 

Other kinds of career line data, though from a commonsense 
position they seem to be of at least equal significance, are 
more difficult to assess than wastage. Ratings by supervisors 
and peers are an example. Information of this kind is relatively 
accessible, since it can be gathered directly by interview or 
other techniques, collected from records, or inferred from positions 
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of respons i bi I i ty, appointive or elective, held by a teacher. 

Such information, however, is subject to a number of limitations. 
Procedures and criteria for evaluating teachers vary from district 
to district, and frequently the evidence on which ratings are 
based is very meager or second hand. (NEA, 1969) The same 
problems apply to reports of changes in teachers and teacher 
growth* (lurner, 1965) The personality of the principal also 
seems to have a substantial effect on the ratings of a teacher’s 
ability and social competence. (Start, 1948, Wiseman and Start, 
1965, Wandt, 1954, Fink, 1953) In addition, school district and 
college supervisors do not agree in their ratings of teachers. 
(Start, 1967, I) Perhaps the attempt to divide teachers into 
types based on profiles of attributes they have in the principal’s 
judgment may be more valid (Johnson, M'. , 1965), but the evidence 
is not strong. 

Ratings by pupils seem to be a much more promising source 
of information. (Remmers, H.H., 1963) Unfortunately, however, 
there is evidence that they do not agree with ratings by 
supervisors (Stern, 1 963) , and this could be a problem from a 
practical point of viey, making it awkward to collect the 
information in the schools and' to explain the results. Again, 
there are differences in the rating of teachers by different 
groups. For example, older students may put more emphasis on 
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scholarship. (Evans, 1959) 

In view of these limitations and difficulties, it does not 
seem possible at present to establish workable criteria based on 
ratings by supervisors, peers, and pupils. Other career line 
data are still less promising because of a lack of research studies 
or the inconclusiveness of the evidence so far obtained. The 
relationship of a teacher’s participation in research and program 

development to his teaching appears to be unstudied. Such 

* 

variables as experience, competence In the subject field, training 

in the teaching of that subject, further education, and so on, have 

been found to be related to teaching competence in some research 

studies but unrelated in others. Thus Blosser and Howe (1969), 

reviewing twenty studies, find personal adjustment and academic 

preparation to be related to success In teaching high school 

science. However, Metzner (1968) finds on reviewing seventeen 

research studies and reviews of research that there is no 

evidence of a relationship between the length of a teacher’s 

1 

training and his knowledge of his subject, and supervisors’ 
ratings or pupil achievement, however measured. But administrators 
apparently believe that teachers should be more specifically trained 
for particular skills or levels of teaching - especially in 
stimulating thinking, (Smith M.C., 1966) And there is some 
evidence -that those who have completed teacher preparation 
programs are rated as better teachers than those who have not, even when 
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I both groups are experienced teachers (Bledsoe, 1967; Beery, I960). 

; These contrad i ctory findings may well reflect differences 

[ in the circumstances under which these factors are or are not 

\ powerful. One can easily conjecture that a thorough and 

5 

sophisticated approach to a subject field, the result of superior 
\ training in the subject to be taught, could be a great asset 

f in some classrooms and a handicap in_ others. The teacher’s knowledge 

| and training may be related to success in teaching the brightest 

* 

[' students and those taking highly technical subjects in high school. 

(Metzner, 1968) It may be that the incidence of violence, 
absenteeism, students going on to college, number and type of 
: electives offered, and so on, are variables which account for 

l the differences in research findings. Unfortunately, researchers 

» • rarely report such details of the milieu of the schools where their 

1 projects were carried on. 

1 Further research and improvements in the reporting.of results 

- may In time enable us to understand what the fac+ors are that 

r 

l operate, but at present career data, apart from wastage, do 

r 

: not appear to provide a promising base for accreditation criteria. 

; 

[ Cl ient satisfaction 

. Client satisfaction has seldom been used as a measure of the 

t effectiveness of teacher preparation programs and is not touched 

on in the Recommended Standards. For several reasons, however, 
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it may be more suitable for accreditation procedures than most 
kinds of career line data, The opinions of students and graduates 
are a good source of subjective evidence about the effects of a 
program and of its various components. A program whose students 
hold it in high esteem is probably in a better position to affect 
their teaching than a program held in low esteem. Such a program 
Is also more likely to be able to obtain information and advice 
from its graduates when it seeks to evaluate and improve its 
offerings (Lueck, 1965). 



It should be noted that the arguments for using testimony 
of students and graduates do not necessarily hold for other 
groups — admi n i strators, parents, and educational critics — 
whose opinions cannot be considered direct evidence of program 
effectiveness. Such indirect testimony may, however, have 
implications for program planners: for example, the evidence 

that most parents associate unpleasant discipline experiences 
with women teachers and more positive experiences with men 
teachers. (Lowery, 1969) For strong pracrica! reasons, too, 
programs cannot afford to ignore client opinion, since it 
affects such matters as funding, recruitment of students, 



and placement of graduates. 

Unfortunately, a number of problems make it difficult to 
conduct valid studies of client satisfaction. Students who 
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are still in a program or who have just begun to teach are not 
yet in a good position to evaluate Its usefulness for teaching. 
After some years experience teachers do not recall the details 
of their training and their testimony is harder to collect. 
Furthermore, students’ reactions to a program can vary greatly from 
year to year, though when these changes are in response to 
program changes they may be important evidence. (Herbert and 
Williams, 1969) The attitudes of any single group of students 
a I ->o seem to change during the period of their training (Fishburn, 
!966), probably tov/ards accepting the views of the teacher 
preparation staff and especially those of the supervising 
teacher. (B loser and Howe, 1969) However, the direction of 
change seems to reverse itself when students graduate and begin 
professional teaching (Butcher, 1965, Steele, 1958), making it 
difficult to know when to measure client satisfaction unless 
these changes prove to be predictable. Graduates may however 
also be affected by the climate of opinion prevailing at the 
time of a study, as Is suggested by the changes in opinions 
expressed about methods courses. (Albrecht, I960, California 
Teachers Association, 1966) Fol iow-up studies have had great 
variation in success in getting responses, varying from 40# to over 
90#, with most around the middle of this range. There is 
evidence to suggest that the "lost" part of the population 
differs from the respondents, except when the rate of response 
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is very high. (Start, 1967, Report I; Johnson, 1968, p. 84) 

Most follow-up studies are conducted by teacher prepare , 'ion 
staff members,, who have neither the time nor fhe skill nor the 



motive to conduct rigorous analyses of the research design, 
procedures, and results. The problem of bias during the collection 
and especially during the analysis of data is high when the 
researcher a iso teaches in or administers the program under study. 
Of course, such research can be conducted by organizations other 
than the teacher preparation programs themselves, as was done 



by the National Union of Teachers in England. (N.U.T., 1969) 

The most satisfactory base for accreditation would be 
a profile of the graduates’ teaching derived from a set of 
measures of their teaching performance in a variety of 
appropriate situations. There are a number of practical and 
theoretical reasons why it is essential to include some assessment 
of the teaching of the graduates of a program in accreditation 
procedures. Changes in teacher behavior are obviously the 
central goal of teacher preparation. Any program that has no 
detectable impact on its graduates could hardly be considered 
effective. At the same time, information about how graduates 
teach is most valuable for the design and evaluation of a 
program by its staff, and if carried out carefully and 
period ica I ly, would provide a baseline for measuring the impact 
of subsequent changes in the format, resources, or other variables 
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cf the program. 

| The development of criteria to assess the teaching of behavior 

; °‘ |: graduates can also be justified on theoretical grounds. The 

analysis of teaching and of educative relationships is one of the 
| most promising fields of educational research. The number of 

instruments and techniques is growing rapidly, and our knowledge 
j is increasing both quantitatively and qualitatively. Two very 

useful anthologies. Mirrors of Behavior . Parts One and Two 
(Simon and Boyer, 1968 and 1970), give information on approximately 
I eighty direct observation techniques, most of them developed quite 

| recently. Without further research, unfortunately, these promising 

new instruments and -techniques for describing, predicting, and 
| evaluating teaching cannot be used for accreditation purposes, 

since they are still in the development stage. With the goal 

■: of accreditation criteria clearly in view, hov/ever, research 

1 

\ efforts might become better coordinated and more effective. 

t 

l Each type of evaluation technique has advantages and 

l 

disadvantages for developing the kind of profile needed. For 

} 

k 

ease of administration and ? nterpretat ion the ideal would be a 

\ test or battery of tests, with descriptive, value-free norms 

t 

: standardized for different populations. Work Is now in progress 

! 

I to develop tests of this kind (McGuire and Babtoft, 1967; 

j 

\ Frederiksen, 1965) Unfortunately no test with 
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descriptive or predictive pov/er for teaching has yet been developed. 

Another possibility is the use of an easily staged simulated 

teaching environment which would make it possible to immerse the 
4 \ 

new teacher in a variety of teaching situations. Work is in 
progress on such situation tests, using sound film to simulate 
teaching sequences with facility to change the events simulated 
(Schalock, 1964, Kersh, 1963) and on micro-teaching and mini- 
lessons which provide scale models or analogues of classroom 
teaching (McDonald, 1967, Johnson, 1964). In. this work, however, 

the training effect is often given more emphasis t^an evaluation. 

While each of these procedures has an iconic relationship to 
actual teaching, they are isomorphic only to a limited extent. 

Even when they are fully developed it seems likely that a number 
of these situation tests would have to be combined to form a 
battery before one could expect much descriptive or predictive 
accuracy. 

An alternative procedure would be to observe graduates 
in actual teaching situations in classrooms, laboratories, 
and on field trips. Until recently such observations were inevitably 
unsystematic, and could therefore not be used to provide precise 
or objective descriptions of teaching. However, as observation 
techniques, for example those collected in Mirrors of Behavior , 
become more fully developed, this drawback should cease to be 
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a problem. Particularly If the sample of teaching behavior is 
recorded, the material can be collected from a selected sample 
according to a previously arranged schedule and can be re-exarnined 
when evaluations disagree. Analysis of the materia! by means of 
a framework developed for the purpose can be done as needed and 
one of a set of suitable standards can be applied to categorize 
the graduates and the program. 

The practical problems in the way of direct observation are 
much less difficult than might be anticipated. (Herbert, 1 970) 

The theoretical problems are more serious, but these also can be 
resolved. Techniques of observation and analysis of teaching 
will have to be standardized, it would not be possible to 
standardize students or classroom situations, but a rougn 
categorization of teaching situations would probably be adequate. 
The diversity of possible ways of teaching could make it difficult 
to establish a profile, but research evidence suggests that 
teachers actually employ a fairly limited repertoire of teaching 
styles. (Bel lack, 1964, Foshay, 1964) 

This is not the place to review the now extensive literature 
on the observation of teaching and learning. I have little doubt 
that the new edition of the Handbook o ' Research on Teachin g will 
show the substantial progress which has been made since the first 
edition. (Gage, 1963) I believe, however, that we are now 
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developing techniques which, with further research, will become 
sufficient for describing the teaching of graduates of teacher 



preparation programs for purposes of accreditation. It seems 
to me, moreover, that teaching behavior is the ultimate criterion 



against which all other measures of the effectiveness of programs 



must in time be validated. The importance of the goal, I believe, 
should outweigh any other consideration in determining the 



direction of our research efforts. 



Research Base 



I have suggested that in establishing a research base for the 
accred i tation of teacher preparation programs we should develop 



the present criteria into a set of multiple standards to fit 



diverse programs and several levels of quality. I have also 
suggested that additional standards for measuring the effects 
of preparation programs should be formulated. Standards serving 
this purpose could be based on such criteria as career lines 
(especially retention in teaching), client satisfaction, and, 
above all, the teaching behavior of students during the program 



and after graduation. 

In preparing the present paper I gathered hundreds of papers 
directly or indirectly relevant to this topic. Many were 
discussions of criteria for accreditation or proposals for new 



programs of teacher preparation, often very thoughtful arid ably 
presented; but strangely, even in the best of these discussions 
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there were few if any references to research. At best the authors 
referred to or had themselves conducted surveys of opinions and 
attitudes. (Stiles, !968 # AACTE, 1967) Many authors deplored 
the lack of research studies and spoke of teacher preparation 
as an "unstudied problem." Yet despite the paucity of references 
and the frequent call for more research, there is in fact a very 
large number of studies that can be drawn upon to inform discussions 
of accreditation and teacher preparation. Research on the description 
of teaching and on preparation programs dates 'back at least to 
the Commonwealth Teacher Training Study (Charters and Warples, 

1929) and since that time has increased greatly, especially in the 
last decade. (ERIC, 1969, Lindsey, 1969, Eidell 1968, AACTE, 1968, 
Heidelbach & Lindsey, 1968, Canadian Teacher Federation, 1969) Can 
we then draw upon these studies to form a research base for the 
new criteria? We can, but there are some major problems. 

Inadequacy of Reporting 

Most of the research studies are reported in journals. A 
substantial number of other studies remains unpublished (though 
where these are doctoral dissertations they can be traced), and 
| another large group, especially reports of follow-up studies, 

I were never completed. Even in the published reports of research, 

I however, much information about the procedures and the milieu of 

I the study is usually omitted. For example, the reports rarely 
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state the type of school or schools In which the research was 
conducted or describe the educational program of the schools, the 
socio-economic level of the pupils, the ages and academic and 
profess iona I preparation of the teachers, the teaching styles 
they employed, and so on, except when these were the variables 
directly under study. Yet these variables clearly often affect 
the results. A researcher who wanted to make use of a study 
for almost any purpose would need at the very least to go back 
to the primary research report, and perhaps even to contact 
the investigators before he couid interpret the results. 

The lack of replication is also a very serious problem. 
Replications of research studies are as rare as reports of peace 
in tr.e newspapers. Strangely, researchers will often produce 
a single instance as though it were genera I izab le. Their next 
piece of research is usually quite different, and no one verifies 
any results, so that there is no evidence that another experimenter 
or the same experimenter at another time or place would have obtained 
the same results. The erratic distribution of research topics is 
still another ■ prob I em. Dussault (1969) reports that he found sixteen 
studies of the effect of supervision on the attitudes of student 
teachers, and only one study (Brown, 1962) of the effect of 
supervision on their teaching behavior. This situation is quite 
widespread, with the result that no research at all has been done 
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in some key areas. 

Heavy reliance on theories external to pedagogy is another 
problem. Ideally, research studies can be placed into a network 
of theory which relates them to one another. The lack of a common 
theoretical framework means not only that research results often 
are not directly comparable, but also 1 hat it is very difficult 
to conduct a rigorous review of research, since it is necessary 
to analyze the terms used and check them against the theory in 
which they are imbedded in order to interpret the methodology 
of a study and its results. 

Lack of Screen i ng 

Perhaps this difficulty is the main reason why these studies 
are rarely examined and tested rigorously, along the lines of some 
recent correspondence. (Rosenthal jet a_L , 1968, Thorndike, 1968, 

, Rosenthal, 1969, Thorndike, 1969)’ I n the absence of such uniform 
procedures as are found in the natural sciences, the likelihood 
of error is very high, and the resulting errors may hide significant 
results or produce a deceptive significance. If enough studies are 
conducted the probability of some statistically significant results 
occuring at random is high. As studies with statistically 
significant results are those most likely to be reported, distortion 
of information is very likely. 

When these problems are considered. It is clear that some 
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rigorous analysis of research results Is needed before the findings 
can be Incoroorated in a research base. 

Propose I s 

One step toward the preparation of a research base which could 



serve the design and, maintenance of teacher preparation programs 
as well as accreditation procedures would be the establishing of 
an evaluation team for screening research relevant to teacher 



pronara !' ion. Such a team should include experts in research 
design and in teacher preoaration as well as generalists who 



can take an overall view. 

It seems unrealistic to expect each teacher preparation 
program to design, initiate, conduct, and analyze its own research 
studies, as Section 5 of the present Recommende d Standards seems 
to require. Such studies would be seriously handicapped bv a 
lack of the trained s+aff, the resources, and the mental sei 
and orientation necessary for independent research. The duplication 
of effort would in anv case be highly wasteful. 

It is even doubtful whether any single organization — a teacher 
preparation program, or this Special Interest Group on the Teacher 
Preparation Curriculum, or the NEA, or Division B of the AERA — 
could marshall adequate* resources to establish a research base 
for accreditation. But by working in coopera lion, these and 
other groups could develop a number of varied but rigorous and 
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i nterconnected research designs, with procedures for processing 
the data. To such a collaborative effort, the teacher preparation 



programs could contribute the special knowledge and resources 
which they possess. The participation of researchers not connected 
with the programs would ensure careful design, rigorous procedures, 
and a minimum of bias. Replication could be ensured by making the 
same standardized research designs available to many programs. 
Variety and scope could be ensured by providing a number of 
different designs. Teacher preparation programs would benefit 
from accurate feedback about their graduates and from the 
economy with which they would obtain such information. 

In this way we could build a solid research base for 
accreditation on replicated, carefully designed studies. 

Given-the possibility of cooperative research, there seems 
to be no good reason why MOO teacher preparation programs 
in the United States, and hundreds more in the English speaking 
world, should have to design their own research and follow-up 
programs. ‘Every teacher preparation institution would, wifh 
relief, participate in a project which promised to help rather 
than to police its program. 
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